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History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By 
James Ford Rhodes. Vol. Ill : 1860-1862. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1895. — x, 659 pp. 

The period from the election of Lincoln to the battle of Shiloh en- 
gages the attention of Mr. Rhodes in this volume. To his narrative of 
the political history he prefixes a chapter on the social and economic 
conditions of the country from 1850 to i860. The propriety of 
reserving American social and economic growth for treatment inde- 
pendent of political history, particularly in a work of such detail as 
the present, is open to question. This method affords an easy solution 
of some of the difficulties of historical composition, and it furnishes a 
pleasant interlude in the progress of the political tragedy; but it has 
difficulties of its own. In particular, it keeps apart some things that 
belong together. Mr. Rhodes calls attention to the fact that even in 
the years of eventful political strife, from 1850 to i860, there was a 
routine of daily life. Men did something besides discuss politics. He 
explains the purpose of his introductory sketch in these words : " Yet 
when the story has been told, we see that the whole life of the people 
has not been described . To fill out the picture is the object of this 
chapter." With apologies for touching on the matter at all, the author 
dismisses with a few words the population and the material progress 
of the people. He acknowledges some force in the scholar's objec- 
tion that bigness is not greatness ; but he meets this by calling 
attention to the fact that this material development has had an effect 
in promoting the education and well-being of the masses. 

By treating the matter in this way, Mr. Rhodes has missed 
the real justification for an account of the material growth of 
the country in the epoch that led to the Civil War. Political 
ideas, institutions and policies are always related to social and 
economic forces, and in America at this time they were the very 
fruitage of those forces. The slavery struggle rose to dominant 
importance in this decade because population grew so fast and spread 
so far. The peculiar problems presented by the slavery question 
came because ours was not a stationary, but an expanding nation. 
Such phenomena as the tremendous increase in railroad building, 
interstate migrations, occupation of the prairies and plains, meant 
intercourse between sections, and a struggle for ascendency between 
irreconcilable institutions. In this tendency toward national unifor- 
mity, and in this forward movement of population, lies the explana- 
tion of the slavery struggle and of the downfall of state sovereignty : 
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" physics prevailed over metaphysics." A survey of the economic 
resources and industrial aspects of the two opposing sections on the 
eve of the war, would have been most desirable in Mr. Rhodes' work. 

Even if he were aiming merely to write a history of the slavery 
struggle, and not a history of the evolution of the American 
democracy in this era, he would have been justified in a full and 
systematic account of the development of American society in the 
ante-bellum period; but this Mr. Rhodes has not given us. Such 
an account should, for example, trace the progress, and the politi- 
cal and social results, of the spread of men from New England 
and New York into the Northwest. Only by such a study do the 
location and activity of the Free-Soil and Republican parties be- 
come fully intelligible. The relations of the populations on the 
upper waters of the Mississippi to those at its mouth should be 
traced, and the expectations of the South with respect to Western 
support should be set forth. The historian should describe the 
process by which the commerce and the political thought of the West 
were changed from Southern to Eastern connections by the develop- 
ment of railroad systems. A similar study of interstate migration 
and of the development of cotton culture is needed to explain the 
passing of political power from Virginian leaders to those from South 
Carolina and the Gulf states. In this connection may be noted, also, 
the author's comparative inattention to the political history of the 
states, so important to a full understanding of the political thought 
and action of the nation. Such illustrations suffice to show that on 
the side of the social development of America, the work of the 
author has serious limitations. 

Mr. Rhodes is at his best, in this volume, in dealing with the 
fluctuations of public sentiment, and with the personal motives and 
policy of political leaders. Here his methods and results are a 
permanent contribution to our history. He relies upon a wide range 
of authorities. He uses newspapers with discretion, testing their 
value by the character and authority of the editors. He draws upon 
the correspondence, journals and memoirs of leaders in science, 
literature and politics to show the drift of sentiment, Northern and 
Southern, English and American. The interchange of views between 
Englishmen and Americans in the days when England hesitated 
between peace and war with this country makes interesting reading 
at present. The author gives a forcible presentation of the self- 
restraint of the English people at a time when moral sentiments and 
economic interests were opposed. 
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In considering the perplexing problems of these two eventful 
years, Mr. Rhodes exhibits independence of judgment and a sense 
of fairness, which the period so much demands. As was to be 
expected, he is far less familiar with Southern than with Northern 
conditions. He presents in detail to his reader the process by 
which he reaches his conclusions, and does not hesitate to make 
free use of footnotes. The care which he takes in this respect 
interferes with literary excellence ; on these pages the narrative 
does not flow rapidly or smoothly. If Mr. Rhodes occupied a 
professor's chair, it would be easy to say that the work had come too 
fresh from the seminary table and needed to go to the literary work- 
shop. But where events lie so close to the present, and where the 
historian is pathmaker through thorny tracts, he does well to watch 
and justify each step. The contrast between the methods of Mr. 
Rhodes and Dr. von Hoist in presenting the history of these years is 
striking and instructive. Dr. von Hoist, having gathered his 
apparatus of Congressional debates, periodicals and books, and hav- 
ing with this data reached a positive opinion on the merits of the 
political question itself, stands like a statesman in the forum, and 
delivers his Ceterum censeo Carthaginem esse delendam with force 
and sternness of judgment. Mr. Rhodes, on the other hand, with 
a larger accumulation of material, works toward an estimate of the 
concrete personal and political influences that led to a given result, 
and is not so much concerned to express an opinion on the merits 
of the constitutional controversy. 

Some of the judgments of the author may be mentioned. He is 
an admirer of Attorney-General Black, whom he believes entitled to 
American gratitude. In reaching this conclusion he passes lightly 
over Black's opinion of November 20, wherein Buchanan found 
warrant for laying emphasis on the illegality of coercing a state, and 
dwells on the memorandum of December 30, which recommended 
the reenforcement of Fort Sumter. Perhaps more emphasis might 
have been given to the fact that the views of both Buchanan and 
Black in the earlier stages of the issue, and the former's hesitancy to 
act, were in large measure expressive of a sentiment not uncommon 
in the North with respect to coercion and state sovereignty. As 
late as 1859, so nationalistic a state as Wisconsin denounced as void 
and of no force the action of the federal supreme court in reversing 
a decision of the Wisconsin court, and its legislature adopted the 
language of the Kentucky Resolutions, and declared that a " positive 
defiance " was the rightful remedy. It is Mr. Rhodes's view that if 
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Lincoln had espoused the Crittenden Compromise, Seward would 
have been quite ready to do so, and that the project would have 
passed. He believes that a majority of the people of the United 
States were in favor of the plan. He rejects the theory which 
explains the secession of the South as brought about by a conspiracy 
of leaders in violation of the wish of the majority in the Southern 
states. It is his belief that while the majority may have hesitated 
longer in the hope of a compromise, the action finally taken met with 
their approval. 

In dealing with the military operations of the period, the author is 
judicious ; but he cannot be said to give promise of unusual power, 
either critical or descriptive, in this part of his task. 

University of Wisconsin. Frederick J. Turner. 

The Industrial Evolution of the United States. By Carroll 
D. Wright, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Labor. Mead- 
ville. The Chautauqua-Century Press, 1895. — 35 2 PP- 

This little book is admirably adapted for its purpose as part of the 
required reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
Mr. Wright's long experience as head of the Massachusetts bureau 
of statistics of labor, and commissioner of the federal department 
of labor, has familiarized him with almost every phase of indus- 
trial life and given him a command of information vast in extent 
and accurate in detail, such as few men possess. 

We can trace in many chapters the results and conclusions of 
former investigations, such as that on wages, conducted by the 
Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor in 1884-86 ; those on 
manufactures, reported in the industrial censuses of Massachusetts ; 
that on the factory system, in the tenth census of the United States ; 
those of the federal department of labor on industrial depressions 
(1886), on strikes and lockouts (1887), on cost of production (1890- 
91), and on prices (1892); and that of the commission appointed 
to investigate the Chicago strike (1894). The book is, therefore, 
not a new and original economic history of the United States, 
but rather the summarized expression of the impressions of a man 
who for twenty-five years has busied himself with the facts of eco- 
nomic history and economic life. In this lies both the strength and 
the weakness of the work — its strength, in the fullness of knowl- 
edge with which the author speaks ; its weakness, in the over- 
shadowing (to say the least) of the great features of the evolution by 



